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I Several official books have lately been 
published on this subject. Miss Collett's 
' Statistics of the Employment of Women 
^^^ and Girls ' is the most recent ; the report 
^^Kof the Chief Inspector of Factories and 
^^B Workshops for 1894 is the next ; the 
^^■oldest, and perhaps the most interesting, 
^^■being ' The Report on the Employment of 
1^^ Women,' by the four lady Assistant Commis- 
sioners who were appointed to the Labour 
. Commission, and who presented their report 
■in 1893. The four ladies were Miss Eliza 
lOrme, the senior Assistant Commissioner, 
I who had made her mark as a lecturer ; 
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Miss Clara CoUett, who had been employed 
by Mr, Booth to inquire into the condition 
of the poor at the East End ; Miss May 
Abraham, who was secretary to Sir Charles 
and Lady Dilke, and a brilHant trades-union 
orator ; and Miss Margaret Irwin, who was 
secretary to a trades-union foi" men and 
women at Glasgow, called the Women's 
Protective League. 

The investigations of these ladies, as might 
be expected, brought to light some curious 
anomalies. One of these is the dispropor- 
tionately low wages paid to women in some 
trades as compared with the wages paid in 
some other trades. For instance, a girl ap- 
prenticed to the dressmaking trade receives 
no wages for the first year, then she becomes 
an improver, generally at 3s. 6d. a week, and 
finally an assistant at 10s. a week. A girl 
employed to bottle mineral waters works for 
a fortnight without wages to learn the busi- 
ness, after which she receives 10s. a week, 
jumping at once into the same income which 
the other girl has been three years or more 




. 



'Struggling to attain. The reason seems to 
be — first, that in the dressmaking trade 
there are prizes which a clever girl may 
in, such as the position of cutter-out or 
forewoman, where the wages are much 
higher, ranging from £40 a year to £70, 
and though not one girl in twenty obtains 
this promotion, the chance of so doing 
attracts manj'. Secondly, that dressmaking 
requires no muscular effort whatever, and 
muscular development in girls who live in 
towns is scarce. This paucity of muscles is 
not observable in country girls or in girls of 
the higher classes. These latter engage in 
lawn-tennis, riding, boating, and gardening, 
which give exercise to the arms, and the 
country working girl helps to some extent 
in household work out of school hours ; but 
in towns where one or two rooms form the 
whole lodging of the family, there is little 
household work to be done. This deficient 
development in girls is probably one cause 
the scarcity of women servants. A 
woman living in London lately said to a 
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lady, ' If I had ten daughters, none should 
be servants.' The lady asked the reason. 
' Because they get so overtired,' replied the 
woman. It is inevitable that domestic 
work, such as making beds and carrjang 
cans of water, should be extremely fatiguing 
to girk who have no muscles in their arms. 
Perhaps there is no remedy for the evil, but 
it is well to recognise why it is that girls 
crowd into some employments and avoid 
others which are better paid. 

The usual wages of women employed in 
work requiring a little strength, but no 
great skill, appears to be about 10s. a week. 

Miss Collett, in her statistics, gives tables 
of the wages earned by ftill-timers in various 
textile trades, which show that the unskilled 
workers earn about that sum per week. 
Part of a table is given here as an exampl 
Cotton Manufacture, Salford and Neighboubhood. 
Weavers, 2 looms, lis. Id. No. employed, 1,120. 

3 „ 148. 9d. 

4 „ 17a. 9d. „ 279. 
broad looms, I63. Od. „ 188. 

Uncla^sed workers, 10s. Id. ,, 



In other textile trades and other places 
the wages of the unclassed, that is, the un- 
skilled, workers vary from 12s, to 8s. 9d., 
but the usual amount is 10s., and it will be 
seen with satisfaction that the well-paid 
weavers are much more numei'ous than the 
I unclassed workers. 

Let us now consider whether the average 
wages of unskilled women workers (10s. a 
week) suffice to enable a woman to live in 
tolerable comfort. A table of the weekly- 
expenses of a girl earning 14s. a week, and 
another of a girl earning 7s. a week, is 
given in the report of the lady Commis- 



Table of Expenditube of GntL babning 149. 
Week. 
Double-bedded Kitchen. 
Rent, 93, 2d. a month, or f 5 5b. per annum.* 
Coals, lOd. per week. 
Gas, 4s. 4d. for six months. 
Taxes, Ts. 9d. a year. 
Food, ahout 6s, a week. 



^ In London rent wovild be higher. 
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Breakfast. 

Porridge and milk Id. 

Ham or an egg Id. 

Cop of tea ... ... ... ... j^ 

Boll and batter ld. = 3|d. 

Dinner. 

Potatoes and stew 2d. 

Sugar ' cookie ' ... ... ... id. 

Cap of tea* id. = 3d. 

Tea. 

* Kitchen':! haddock IJd. 

Or morsel of meat 2^d. 

Or saasage IJd. 

2 oz. of tea (lasting two days) ... 3d. 

1 lb. of sagar (lasting a week) ... 2d. 

Sanday dinner (leaving something for Monday) : 

1 lb. boiling beef 6d. 

Potatoes and other vegetables ... 2^d. 

Clothing. 

1 dress (lasting probably two years), £2 10s. or there- 
aboats. 

2 hats a year (price coold not be estimated). 
Boots, two pairs a year, at 6s. 6d. each pair. 



* Breakfast and dinner on week-days were taken at 
a cheap restaarant. 

t ' Kitchen ' means meat or fish. 
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Table of Expsshditcbe of Gibi^ 

Week. 



Bent* 


Is, per week 


C!oal8 


9d. „ 


Butter 


6d. „ 


Sugar 


3d. „ 


Tea (no milk used) 


... Od- .. 


'Kitchen't 


... Is. 6d. 



It will be observed that the girl earning 
148. a week lives very comfortably, that her 
meals are numerous and ample and of a 
nourishing quality, also that her dress is 
handsome, and that, without restricting her- 
self on these points, she could easily lay by 
a shilling or two every week. 

The table of expenses of the other girl 
earning 7a. a week tells a very difl'erent 
tale. She is not well fed, yet the ends 
scarcely meet at the conclusion of the week, 
for bread, vegetables, boots, and clothing 
have to be obtained out of 3s. 2d. a week. 

It is evident that 7s. is insufficient to 
maintain a hard-working girl in health, but 

* In London rent would be higher. 
+ ' Kitchen ' means naeat or fiah. 
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if 3s. were added to her income, she would 
probably be able to live in comfort, provided 

the pay was regular. This opinion is con- 
firmed by the statements which several girls 
who are employed in bottling mineral waters 
made when they went as a deputation to 
the Hon. George Russell, Under-Secre- 
tary of State in the late Government, to 
ask to be exempted from the action of 
the Factory and Workshops Act as to 
overtime. These girls said their usual 
wages were 10s. a week, but that during 
cold weather the demand for effervescing 
drinks was so lessened that they only 
worked short time, from nine in the morn- 
ing till five in the evening, and that their 
wages were reduced in proportion to about 
7s. 6d. a week. This abridgment of their 
earnings was to some extent compensated to 
them by the great demand for mineral 
waters in the summer when the weather 
was hot. They then usually worked two 
hours' overtime for five days in the week, 
earning thereby an extra half-crown a week, 
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which half-crowns they put by to help them 
through the winter. They said they usually 
worked overtime for about three months in 
the year, thus making up the deficiency 
during the three winter months, and they 
thought they should suffer if prevented 
from making these extra earnings. They 
complained that the previous summer had 

■ been so extraordinarily cool that they had 

I- only benefited by one week of overtime, and 
that in consequence they had suffered very 
sevei'ely in the winter. The poor girls 
failed in obtaining exemption from restric- 

' tions as to overtime because the promoters 
of the Act thought, as the deputation was 
informed by Mr. Russell, that, if overtime 
were forbidden, the mineral water manufac- 
tui'era would continue to bottle water in the 
winter at the usual rate, and would store it 
for summer use. 

Probably the Government was unaware 
that mineral water bottles are liable to 
burst whenever a change takes place in the 

. weather, either to great cold or heat, so 
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that it is impossible to store them. The 
girls will atUl be permitted to work over- 
time for three days in the week, but some 
of the manufacturers say tliat it ia not 
sufficient for their purjaoses, and that they 
will be obliged to part with the girls and 
employ men, who are under no restrictions. 

We may conclude from these statements 
that 1 Os. a week is enough, but not more 
than enough, to maintain a woman in com- 
fort. 

When any occupation demands skill as 
well as strength, we have seen in Miss 
CoUett's table that the wages are high, and 
this is generally true of all trades as well 
as manufactures. The usual wages of a 
laundress are 2s. 6d. a day ; if employed 
for the whole week, 15s. Ironers get 3s. 
a day, or 18a. a week. Overtime is always 
paid for at the same rate, so that laundresses 
enjoy great prosperity, and not a few rise 
from being hired workers to become small 
employers. Whether this prosperity will 
continue under the Act remains to be seen. 
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It 18 probable that the Act, by hmiting 
the hours of work for women whilst forbid- 
ding overcrowding, will make it difficult for 
laundresses to be punctual, and thus may 
cause custom to be withdrawn from them 
and given to steam-laundries, where the 
washing is done by men, who, not being 
restricted as to hours of work, will have no 
difficulty in being punctual. If the Act, as 
was at first intended, had forbidden women 
to wash at night, laundresses would have lost 
the custom of all great hotels and passenger- 
ships, as washing from these sources has to 
be done with great despatch, and necessitates 
working at night. Had this occuiTed, the 
lai^e number of women thus turned out of 
employment would by competition have 
brought down the wages of laundresses 
generally. 

In the interesting report on the wages of 
the manual labour classes by Sir R. Giffen, 
just published, it is stated that of the work- 
ing women (not girls under eighteen) of this 
country about one-fourth earn less than 1 Os. 
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a week, one-half earn between I Os. and 1 5s., 
while the remaining quai-ter earn more. 
Thus, half the women are comfortably oflF, 
and might save money, supposing them to 
have only themselves to maintain, and one 
quarter are very well off; but, sad to say, 
one-fourth do not earn the 1 Os. a weekwhich, 
as we have seen, is required to maintain a 
woman in comfort. In many cases this 
means great poverty and privation, but some- 
times it does not. It sometimes means that 
the wage-earners have other means of sup- 
port. In cottage industries, both in England 
and Ireland, such as lace-making, embroidery, 
and straw-plaiting, the women thus employed 
are chiefly maintained by their husbands or 
fathers, and expend the trifle they earn in 
dress, and in contributing to the family in- 
come. A father may think that the cost of 
feeding a daughter is repaid by the pleasure 
of her society and by her work in the house- 
hold. In straw-plaiting districts, where the 
occupation has almost come to an end, owing 
to the importation of cheap Chinese straw- 
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plait, the earnings are most minute, some- 
times only 3d. or 4cl. a day, and are only 
used to supplement the income derived from 
other sources- 
One of the worst-paid trades is the silk 
trade. The wages earned by women are 
poor, if regarded as a means of living, and, 
as the work is not carried on in cottages, 
but in factories, they probably do represent 
means of living. It is the severe competi- 
tion with French silks which makes these 
low wages necessary. 

At Macclesfield they usually vary from 
7s. to lOs., but sometimes in very good 
seasons weavers get as much as 12s. At 
Congleton they range from 7s. to 1 Is. 6d. 
At Halstead they only average 5s. a week. 

Coventry ribbon-weavei's form a happy 
exception. They work in rooms attached 
to their own houses, fitted as factories, the 
frames being moved by steam or water, the 
power being supplied by the manufacturer 
or landlord ; and a weaver, whether man or 
woman, working full time, can earn as much 
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as 24s. a week clear profit, after paying for 
the power. Of course, being in their own 
cottages, weavers need not work longer 
hours than they like. 

The result of the investigations of the 
lady Commissioners on the first point they 
were appointed to inquire into — difierence 
in the rate of wages of men and women — 
appears to be that men and women are 
seldom engaged in precisely the same work, 
so that it is not easy to give the exact 
difference in wages. When raen and women 
work at the same trade, the men's work is 
usually the most difficult, either requiring 
greater physical strength or else a higher 
amount of skill than women generally pos- 
sess. Hence in some trades women do not 
trench, or even desire to trench, on men's 
work, nor do men in these trades desire to 
trench on women's work, for, as their work 
is easier, the wages are lower ; but when 
trade is bad, as it has been of late, and 
men are out of work, it sometimes happens 
that a not unnatural, but yet an unrighteous, 
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desire comes upon them to seize the women's 
work, in spite of the lower pay, on the 
principle that ' half a loaf is better than no 
bread.' 

A good illustration is afforded of the rare 
case of a skilled trade in which men and 
women actually do the same work by the 
watchmaking industry, described by Mies 
Abraham at p. 146. 

A considerable number of girls are em- 
ployed to work machinery at about 12a. a 
week. Women are employed in dial-painting 
to mark the seconds, earning from 15s. to 
1 8s. a week; but men do the more skilled 
work of marking the figures, and receive 
4 Os, Women are employed at engine- 
turning and shield - carving, both skilled 
I work, and earn from 20s. to 25s. The 

■ men and women in these two departments 
I are paid at the same rate, but men earn 

■ more than women, as they work more 
■-quickly. As a general rule, the girls who 

jdo the unskilled work do not desire promo- 
They prefer mechanical work which 
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requires little attention to skilled work which 
requires a great deal. Those, however, who 
desire to rise in their profession have full 
and free permission to do so, and some avaU 
themselves of this to earn 25s. a week. 
This is as it ought to be. To forbid a 
clever artificer to rise to a higher grade 
simply because she is a woman would be 
unjust. 

But though there is often no competition 
between men and women employed in the 
same trade, as they take different depart- 
ments, there are several trades in which 
there is at all times a gi'eat deal of comjieti- 
tion, and one of these is the needlework 
trade. If we go back to the origin of 
things, it seems probable, judging from the 
word ' tailor,' which means cntter-out, being 
taken from the French verb tailler, to 
cut,* that men were at first employed only 
to take the measure of other men and cut 
out the cloth, while women did the needle- 
work. Probably the cutter employed his 
" See Johnson's Dictiona,ry. 
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[ spare time in helping to sew, and then it 
was found that the man's strong fingers put 
in the stitches more firmly than a woman's, 
and made the seams wear better. Then, in 

[ consequence, men were employed to do the 
more difficult work and make up the most 

i expensive materials ; so, gradually, the 

leuperior work passed into men's hands, 
while the cheaper materials continued to be 
made up by women. The men, doing 
superior work by virtue of supei'ior ability, 
M'ere rightly jjaid a higher price than women 
were paid for doing inferior work. This 

[ has been the position of affairs for a very 
long time, and is generally the position 

[ still. First-class coats are always made by 
men ; second - class coats are sometimes, 

I though not often, made by women, whose 
wages range from 2 Is. to i34s. a week. 
Cheap third-class coats are usually made 
by women. Trousers are very generally 
made by women. There is little strain on 
the seams, and the material at the knees 
gives way first. Men make ladi 

2 
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sometimes ; sometimes they are made by 
women ; many are imported ready-made 
from Grermany. There does not appear to 
be much jealousy on either side about these 
arrangements, but great rivalry exists about 
the making of waistcoats. Men claim the 
exclusive right of making waistcoats. Women 
deny this claim, and make waistcoats when- 
ever they get the chance ; and in her report 
Miss Irwin, being a stout trade-unionist, 
calls it an ' encroachment ' on women's part 
to do BO. There is but little difference in the 
price paid to men or women for this work, 
men being paid Is. 9d. per waistcoat, and 
women 1b. 6d. The great offence which 
women give on this point is that they are 
in the habit of taking a waistcoat with 
them when they leave the factory or work- 
shop to make at home in the evenings. If 
the workshop hours are from seven to 
seven, a woman would do her shopping and 
take her walk for exercise on her road 
home. She would arrive there about eight, 
cook her supper and eat it, and at nine o'clock 



I 
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Would find herself with a free hour before 
going to bed at ten. Women have no 
amusing means of passing an hour as men 
have, no clubs where bagatelle or the horse- 
racing game make a merry evening. It 
will be generally thought that it is better 
for women not to have these amusements, 
as they lead to betting, and certainly very 
few women would care for them even if they 
had the opportunity of joining in them. 
They love a dance or a concert on Saturday 
venings, otherwise they care little for 
nmusements. Neither do working women 
care much for reading, perhaps on account 
of the expanse, except on Sundays, when a 
good book or a sensational story is a treat 
to them. So they are quite content to sit 
down to their needles and work at a waist- 
coat for an hour. A waistcoat takes six 
hours to make, and is paid at the rate of 
Is. 6d., so, without any trouble or incon- 
venience, a woman can add that small sum 
to her weekly income. A tailoress'a wages 
are fairly good, about 1 2s. a week, but, for 
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all that, the extra Is. 6d. is very acceptable, 
and is useful to provide against illness or 
want of work. This practice would seem to 
be laudable, nevertheless it is this custom 
of taking home work to do in the evening 
against which tailors' trades- unions have 
always protested, and they have actually 
succeeded in getting it prohibited to women 
in the Factory and Workshops Act, section 
16, subsections 2 and 3. Women in other 
trades will also be affected by this prohibi- 
tion to take work home ; for instance, those 
engaged in the pocket-handkerchief trade in 
the North of Ireland, and in the lace trade in 
Nottingham. 

This Act was hurried through the Stand- 
ing Committee on Trade without sufficient 
consideration because it contains some good 
clauses which it was desirable should become 
law, and time was short. Thus, several 
clauses were hurriedly passed which would 
probably have been rejected had it been 
possible to give them more consideration. 
Moreover, the General Election being im- 
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minent, and it being supposed to be a 
popular Bill with voters, members were 
a&aid to oppose it, lest so doing should 
cost them their seats. For it must be 
remembered that tailors and laundry-men 
have votes for members of Parliament, which 
. tailoresses and washerwomen have not ; so 
that the member of Parliament who would 
endeavour to defend these poor women when 
an election is approaching would be guilty 
of a most quixotic act of chivalry. 

There are, according to the Census, 
185,246 women employed in the 'washing 
and bathing service,' and only 6,912 men ; 
but these few men have far more political 
-power than the nearly 200,000 women, 
who have absolutely none ; and the same 
may be said of every trade in which men 
and women engage. 

The political power is always with the 
men, so that it is most difficult for members 
of the House of Commons to withstand 
the demands made by the men of any 
trade for Acts of Parliament to restrict or 
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prohibit the employment of women in that 
trade. The consequence is that an Act 
has been passed which is, in many respects, 
oppressive towards women. 

It is, however, generally recognised that 
the Act is defective, and that objectionable 
clauses have been admitted, so that the 
whole subject will have to be reconsidered. 
Lord Salisbury and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury both expressed an opinion, when 
the Bill was brought into the House of 
Lords, that some clauses would require 
revision before the various Acts passed on 
the subject were consolidated into one final 
Act. The most oppressive clauses are : 
First, the overtime clause, as applied to the 
aerated water and the confectionery trades ; 
which, as they deal with perishable articles, 
ought to be brought under the perishable 
articles clauses, as fruit is dealt with. 
Second, the clause prohibiting women 
from taking home work to do in the even- 
ing. Third, and worst, the clause em- 
powering the Home Secretary to prohibit 
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the employment of women in trades which 
' he considers dangerous. A Departmental 

I Committee is appointed to consider whether 
a certain trade is dangerous. There is no 
rule requiring that the women in the trade 
should be represented on the Committee, and 
it is a fact that they are not represented ! 
This arbitrary Committee, which may be, 

[ and sometimes is, partly composed of sup- 
porters of men's trades-unions, and on which 
the persons whose interests are most con- 
cerned are unrepresented, can recommend 
the Home Secretary to prohibit the employ- 
ment of women in any trade, or portion of a 
trade, which it thinks dangerous. 

In a good many trades the men wish to 
get rid of the women, especially if the 
women's part of the work happens to be 
pretty well paid ; they are then apt to repre- 
sent the dangers incurred by the women in 
an exaggerated manner, and if the Com- 
mittee contains supporters of men's trades' 
unions, such representations meet with 
ready acceptance. Unless this clause be 
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repealed, or the constitutioQ of the Danger- 
ous Trades Committee be amended, every 
well-paid occupation in which women are 
now engaged will be prohibited to them in 
the course of a few years. A shoemaker 
said to a woman who was working at 
' uppers,' that he should soon put an end to 
that employment for women. ' How will 
you do that?' inquired the woman. ' Why, 
you use a machine,' replied the man; ' the 
girls, in learning the business, hurt their 
fingers with it ; it is a dangerous imple- 
. ment, and we mean to have the use of it 
prohibited to you,' As matters stand at 
present, there is nothing to prevent them 
from so doing. It is not likely that any 
Home Secretary should be acquainted with 
the technical details of the shoemaker's 
trade, and, unless he was, he would naturally 
take the advice of the Committee. 

But it may be asked, if restrictions on 
women's work are not advantageous to 
women, how is it that factory inspectors, who, 
being experts, must be supposed to under- 
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stand the question better than anyone else, 
should often be in favour of restrictions on 
women's work, unless these restrictions were 
beneficial ? One reason for this is that 
inspectors see only one side of the subject. 
Take, for example, the case of the women 
formerly employed in the fancy bleaching 
trade at Bury, who have lost their employ- 
ment in consequence of restrictions on over- 
time. The inspector, when he suggested 
that women in this trade should be restricted 
as to overtime, had no doubt noticed that 
the women at work looked hot and tired ; 
he perceived, truly enough, that this was 
an evil, and he did not see the counter- 
balancing good resulting from their employ- 
ment. He did not see the women after 
their hard day's work sitting down to a good 
nourishing supper ; he did not see them 
with their family enjoying their piece of 
Sunday beef; he knew nothing of the hap- 
piness and comforb produced by the wages 
of these poor women. Probably now, when 
he sees men at work in their place, and 
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notes that they do their work with leas 
exertion than women, he rejoices in the 
fallacious notion that they are now resting 
at home, relieved from toil and comfortably 
maintained by somebody. He does not see 
them going from one place of employment 
to another, offering to do any kind of 
hard work at low wages — eager, hungry, 
desperate ;* he does not see the sad proces- 
sion to the workhouse of the widow with 
her train of children, N'one of these evils 
does he behold. He only knows that he 
no longer sees weary women toiling late 
into the evening, and he thinks he has done 
good, and, wishing to do more good, he urges 
the Government to restrict the hours of 
working women more and more, and to 
include more and more trades within what 
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condition of some new female hands he had taJten on. 
He pays the wages earned every evening, but some of 
the women seemed so hungry that he began by giving 
them a me&\ before setting them to work, and he said 
that the ravenous way they ate the food showed they 
were nearly starving. 
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he believes to be the beneficial action of the 
Factory Acts. He only sees one side of 
the shield, the other is hidden from him. 

And now a few words on a very delicate 
subject must be said. Is it right that wen 
or women who have been secretaries or 
presidents or avowed supporters of trades- 
unions should be appointed to be Labour 
Commissioners or sub-Commissioners, factory 
inspectors or sub - inspectors, all of which 
appointments are of a judicial character? 
Ought not the fact that a man or woman 
has been the distinguished and energetic 
secretary of a trades-union, or the brilliant 
advocate of trades-unionism, to be regarded, 
not as a recommendation, but as a disquali- 
fication for these offices ? With the best 
intention to be impartial, it would be im- 
possible for such a partisan to act impar- 
tially. No one would consider the seeretarj' 
of the Irish Land League to be peculiarly 
well qualified to fix judicial rents. He 
might intend to act quite impartially, but he 
could scarcely succeed in so doing. And it is 
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unionism to act impartially as inspectors. 

It is a fallacy to say that inspectors do 
not make the law, but only administer it. 
The yearly report of the Chief Inspector is 
full of the recommendations of the inspectors, 
and their recommendations and remarks have 
much effect in forming future legislation. 
Besides that, they sometimes sit as judges. 
The Departmental Committees consist mainly 
of factory inspectors, and it is according to 
their ruling that the Home Secretary is 
expected to condemn trades as not fit for 
women to work in. So that thousands of 
poor working women depend upon their fiat 
for permission to earn their daily bread. 

The office of inspector is therefore one of 
great importance and responsibility, and 
requires the most absolute impartiality, and 
a gentleman or lady who has been connected 
with trades-unions cannot be impartial, how- 
ever honestly he or she may strive ao to be. 

The opponents of the restrictive Acts are 
often reproached for speaking so much of 
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widows. ' There is that widow again,' say 
the supporters of the Acts ; ' we are quite 
tired of hearing of that widow.' We are 
Hkely to be tired of hearing of that widow 
again and again, for she is one of the poor 
whom we have always with us ; and whether 
we are tired of it or not, it is our duty to 
help her with her burden and enable her to 
maintain herself and her children in respecta- 
bility. To add to her difficulties by depriv- 
ing her of her work is not far short of a crime. 
I will conclude this chapter with some 
familiar words written long ago, but which 
seem to have a special significance at the 
present time, and to be very needful : ' May 
it please Thee to defend and provide for the 
fatherless children, and widows, and all who 
are desolate and oppressed,' 
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TRADES-UNIONS AND CLUBS FOR WOMEN. 



It is sometimes asserted that trades-union 
men when they oppose women's work are 
not actuated by interested motives, but by 
benevolence towards women. The history 
of what occurred at Glasgow, which seems 
to be a centre of trades-unionism, will show 
the truth of the matter. This instance is 
given by Mr. Cree, a resident in that city, 
in a letter to the Glasgoiv Herald dated 
March 17, 1894 : 

' About eighteen months ago a pottery- 
work was started for the manufacture of 
jam-pots, with women turners. After three 
months' working, the employer got a letter 
from the union calling upon him to dismiss 
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the women and employ men instead. He 
refused, and his work was stopped by the 
union. Thinking that a Women's Pro- 
tective League would be willing to protect 
women, he wrote to the secretary, and a 
lady called. She heard his atory, and then 
said : " I suppose this trouble would not 
have arisen if you had been paying the 
women the same rate as the men get ?" 
He replied: "I am paying them 1 6s. to 
24s. a week ; do you suggest that I should 
pay them 50s. ?" "Well," she said, "it is 
a large wage, but the principle is correct." 
So there was no help there. The strike 
continued, and I do not think the work was 
ever reopened. Now, was the principle 
correct ? Is it good economy to employ 
highly-skilled men at 50s. a week to do work 
so simple that girls of sixteen can do it? 
I do not think so. Here the Women's 
League sympathizes with those who turned 
the women out of their employment. It 
has simply been made a tool by the men's 
unions. The men used to object to the 
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employment of women at all in their trades. 
Finding public opinion against them, they 
now profess an anxiety that women should 
get the same rates as themselves, knowing 
that if that demand is made the women will 
be quite as effectually excluded as before.' 

It has also been sometimes attempted to , 
show that women themselves are in favour 
of this legislation, but this cannot be done 
with any approach to truthfulness. "We 
hear much of the National Federal Council 
for Women's Trades, which contains 93,000 
persons, but on Inquiry it seems that a con- 
siderable number of these persons are men ; 
indeed, it is reported that they form the 
majority ; however that may be, it is 
certain that the management of the Federa- 
tion is in their hands. To call this a 
Women's Federal Council is scarcely 
straightforward. It ought to be called a 
Men's and Women's Federal Council, but 
it sounds better to omit all mention of the 
men, because by this means the general 
public are led to believe that a trades-union 
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consisting of 93,000* women workers are 
unanimously in favour of restricting by law 
the hours of women's work. 

An account of a meeting of this Federal 
Council is given in the Wo7naii!s Signal of 
April 4, 1895, which shows how completely 
the lady who was then the manager was 
deceived by the imposition : 

' The second annual conference of the 
National Federal Council for Women's 
Trades was held in the Waterloo Rooms, 
Glasgow, on Saturday, with Mrs. Lindsay, 
the president, in the chair. 

' The secretary, Miss Irwin, submitted 
the report of the work done during the 
year. It stated that fourteen trades 
councils, and twenty - one societies repre- 

* Whatever the number of women may really be 
who belong to these trades-unions, it has not been 
denied that more than seventy-five per cent. oF them 
belong to the textile industries, and therefore would 
be altogether unaffected by the new restrictions and 
prohibitions of the Factory Act, and whose opinion, 
therefore, with regard to their effect on the tailoring, 
laundry, and other non-textile trades is of no vslue. 
3 
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ntiDjv women workers, had been connected 
with the Council, showing a grand total of 
93,526 persons. The Council was now re- 
garded as an authority on all matters affect- 
[ women's trades,' 
After many speeches, it was moved : 
' That the executive be instructed to take 
nch action as may seem to them expedient 
) promote the measures resolved on by the 
»nference ; and that in particular steps be 
aken by them, in eonaperation with the 
"cieties of the Federation in the various 
ientres, to ascertain before the nest Greneral 
|Election the attitude of the Government, and 
Parliamentary membere and candidates, 
»ward8 the recommendations of the oon- 
Berenee ; that they be also authorized to 
make such arrangements as are convenient 
for prosecuting the work of investigating 
into women's emplo3'ment. 

' The motion was adopted, and then 
I resolutions dealing with the questions of 
I co-operation of trades councils and men's 
[Tinions in organizing women workers and 
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women's wages were carried through. It 
was also resolved that the men's unions 
should endeavour to obtain for women an 
equal rate of payment where they did equal 
work. 

' So the business of the conference con- 
cluded.' 

A writer in the Signal makes the follow- 
ing remarks in the same issue ; 

' Though the delegates attending the 
conference were few in number, they repre- 
sented the large body of over 93,000 women 
workers, who are members of the various 
trades-unions and societies affiliated with 
the National Federal Council. Curiouslj' 
enough, the majority of those present were 
men sent as delegates from unions of trades 
which also employ women, but one was 
struck with the fine feeling of chivalry and 
justice which characterized the speeches of 
these sons of toil as they discussed the 
grievances and needs of their working 
sisters.' 

Their chivalry and justice had been 
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illustrated the year before by the jam-pot 
business ! 

If working women wished for restrictive 
legislation, they would get up meetings of 
their own and send petitions in its favour, 
but the women's meetings and petitions are 
for the most part against it. An attempt 
was made to get up a demonstration of 
laundresses last spring. A large assemblage 
appeared at the appointed time. The hall 
was crowded— but with men. There were 
only thirty women present. When the 
resolution was put in favour of restricting the 
hours of laundresses, fifteen of these thirty 
women held up their hands against it. By 
means of the men, however, the resolution 
was carried by an immense majority. In some 
newspaper it was said that the resolution 
had been carried unanimously ; no mention 
was made of the fact that only a few women 
were present ; and this meeting has been 
quoted as a proof that laundresses were in 
favour of their hours of work being 1 
restricted. 
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An account which is given in the Daily 
dtronicle of July 18, 1895, of a meeting of 
so-called women trades-unionists, shows the 
artificial character of the proceedings. It 
appeared that the hon. sec. of ' the Women's 
Printing and Kindred Trades' was not a 
woman, but a man (Mr. Jones). The reso- 
lution was proposed by another man, Mr. 
Robert Swift. No working woman is men- 
tioned as having spoken at all. A gold 
watch was presented to Mrs. Hayes, a 
member of the union, who had obtained 
during the last three months thirty-two new 
members. The difficulty of obtaining them 
must be considerable if successful recruiting 
officers are rewarded at such a high rate. 
No genuine women's trades-union could aflFord 
the expense. A cause cannot be a good one 
which is supported by subterfuges. 

Mr. Burns says openly, ' Women must be 
protected against themselves.' This, though 
tyrannical, is at least honest, but to pretend 
that women wish to have their hours of 
work restricted by legislation is not honest. 
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Benevolent ladies could do no better deed 
than to start trades-unions for women, 
managed by working women ; or if that is 
too difficult, to set up provident clubs and 
manage them at first. When in good em- 
ployment, the members give their small 
savings once a fortnight to the lady, who 
writes down the amount in a little book 
which they keep, she keeping a duplicate 
account. Then, if in want of her savings, 
the member can apply to the lady whenever 
she likes to have them returned, and at the 
beginning of winter all the savings are 
returned to the members to provide clothes, 
coals, etc. The subscriptions begin to be 
received again about the middle of January. 
A room for the purpose can generally be 
borrowed, or hired at a low rate, from the 
clergyman of the parish for one evening 
once a fortnight from eight to ten o'clock.* 

The women are thus protected from being 
forced from misfortune to take very low 
* A lending library in connection is a great boon, 
BO also ie tea, but tbeae are not necessary. 
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while, on the othei* hand, they are 
preserved from being compelled to ask 
absurdly high ones. It may be suggested 
that women might put their money into the 
Post-Office savings bank. The objection to 
this is that when it becomes known that 
anyone has money in the savings bank, some 
of the residents in the same house are sure 
to want to borrow. If she lends, she risks 
loss. If she refuses, she makes enemies. 
There is no possibility of concealment, 
because circulars have to be sent at times 
to all depositors in a Post-Office savings 
bank. No one knows anything about the 
money given to the club lady except the 
other members of the club who are in the 
same case. 
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The only class of women workers who ever 
complain of having to work overtime 
are those who are in a trade where it is 
not the custom to pay for it. Milliners 
and dressmakers complain. They are en- 
gaged to work ten hours a day at so much 
a week ; then they are called on to work 
two hours extra, and receive nothing for so 
doing. This is unjust, and they complain 
reasonably enough of the injustice. Tailor- 
esses, on the other hand, who, being paid 
by the piece, receive extra pay for extra 
work, complain of being interfered with by 
inspectors if they wish to stay longer in 
the workshop and earn a few more pence. 
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Captain Kindersley, H.M, Inspector for 
the South-East District of Scotland, re- 
marks on this subject : 'With regard to the 
subject of overtime at present sanctioned by 
law, I am quite certain that if any attempt 
is made to abolish it, there will be a strong 
opposition made to such legislation, not only 
by the employers, but also by the operatives 
themselves, in all trades in which overtime 
is paid for. The outcry against overtime, 
I believe, emanates solely from the opera- 
tives in trades where it is not "paid for ^ as 
is, I understand, usually the case in dress- 
making, millinery, etc' He is also of 
opinion that nothing can check the practice 
of working overtime except putting the 
matter into the hands of the police. 

The reports of the other inspectors all 
show how difficult it is to discover breaches 
of the overtime rules even now, before the 
stricter regulations of the Act of the year 
1895 have come into effect. What is 
wanted is a self-acting machine which 
should check excess of overtime in work- 
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shops without putting an end to it, and such 
a machine is at hand. If it were made 
illegal for employers to work overtime with- 
out paying for it, overtime would at once 
diminish. 

At ])resent it is so exceedingly profitable 
to make the employees work overtime, that 
it is no wonder the practice flourishes. Em- 
ployers, by keeping one hand too few in 
every six, and by making five work two 
hours' overtime five days in the week, save 
the wages of the sixth hand, and the same 
amount of work is done. 

No young person under eighteen ought to 
be allowed to work overtime at all. Women 
of eighteen and upwards should be allowed 
to work as long as they think fit (unless 
employed in steam factories), but payment 
ought to be made for overtime to every 
person, whether apprentice* or improver, at 
the rate of pay of an assistant who has 
passed the improver stage. 

' Apprentieea are generally under eighteen years of 
age, but not always. 
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The overtime pay should be recoverable 
at law, as a servant's wages are for a period 
of thirteen weeks. Women will seldom, even 
in the dressmaking trade, report breaches of 
the law to the inspector, but they would 
be quite willing to prosecute at the end of 
the season, in all cases where the employer 
was so dishonest as to withhold overtime 
pay. 

In trades where payment is made by the 
piece, none of this would be necessary ; but 
in dressmaking establishments, where the 
worst abuses of overtime take place, the 
practice would be very much checked, for 
as it would be disadvantageous to the em- 
ployer to pay apprentices and improvers 
at the full rate, they would not work over 
hours unless the exigences of trade made 
it necessary. At present it is admitted _ 
that no effect has been produced in check- 
ing overtime in small workshops or in dress- 
making establishments. 

It is only in large establishments, where 
the women are noticed going to and from 
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their work, and are reported upon by the 
police to the inspector, that an eflFect is 
produced, and in these cases the effect is to 
increase the hardships of the employees. 
For instance, in very hot weather, some 
printer-women said they should prefer to 
commence work at four in the morning 
instead of six, and to have two hours longer 
to rest in the middle of the day. The 
employer agreed. They arrived at the 
workshop at four, but had been noticed by 
the police, who reported them to the in- 
spector, who put a stop to the practice. 

In another workshop, which shall be 
nameless, a large order arrived late one 
afternoon which would have to be finished 
early nest morning. The employer said to 
her workwomen that they must start at 
once and work until it was finished ; as the 
women were paid by the piece, they were 
delighted. The work was concluded about 
midnight. The women were preparing to 
return home. ' No,' said the employer, 
'we must not leave the house, or the poHce 
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will Bee us; we must sleep here on the floor,' 
And this they did. 

The nail and chain trade is a very fatigu- 
ing one in hot weather, so the women prefer 
to begin to work as soon as it is light, rest 
for several hours in the middle of the day, 
and then to conclude their labours in the 
cool of the evening. As it is now contrary 
to law for women to work before six o'clock 
in the morning or late in the evening, this 
practice, which is so great a relief, is by law 
forbidden to women, though the men are 
permitted to enjoy it. 

The number of factory and workshop 
inspectors is returned in the report for 
1894 at eighty-seven, and the number of 
prosecutions for women working overtime 
are very numerous. The expense to the 
country must be something prodigious, and 
under the new Act it will be greater still. 

If the law about payment of overtime, 
suggested above, were to be enacted, and 
prosecutions for employing grown-up women 
overtime in workshops where steam-power 
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is not used were abandoned, inspectors 
would be able to turn their whole attention 
to the protection of boys and girls under 
eighteen, who much need protection from 
overwork, but who at present do not 
get it. 

When the first Factory Act was passed 
under the auspices of the late Earl of 
Shaftesbury, one of the arguments used in 
its favour was that working with machinery 
moved by steam-power was far more fatigu- 
ing than any ordinary kind of work, as the 
speed is regulated, not by the strength of 
the worker, but by the pace at which the 
machine moves. It was held that inter- 
ference with adult labour was only justified 
by this peculiar circumstance. Has not 
experience shown that the argument then 
used was a good one, and that the line 
ought to be drawn there ? 

For the last twenty years attempts have 
been made to draw the line elsewhere, first 
so as to include large workshops, and then 
small ones ; but these attempts have met 
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with but little success. Women have 
thereby been exposed to much inconve- 
nience and some suffering, and in several 
instances have lost their employment. Mean- 
while, overtime, for the prevention of which 
this oppressive legislation has been enacted, 
continues to flourish (unpaid) in dressmaking 
establishments, even young girls of thirteen 
and fourteen being sometimes kept at work 
twelve hours a day. 

In France a law somewhat similar to the 
Act passed last session came into opei'ation 
in 1893. The result has been that women 
have been dismissed from many factories and 
workshops, and that numerous strikes have 
taken place among women workers on ac- 
count of the general lowering of their 



The restrictive laws enacted in that coun- 
try do not appear to have had the effect 
of improving the conditions of working 
women, but the contrary ; and this ought 
to be regarded as a warning to us to avoid 
the same course. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WOMEN AS INSPECTORS.'^ 

I SUPPOSE that all here present are agreed 
that women are often overworked, and are 
very frequently underpaid. 

I need give no instances. We all know it. 
And I am also convinced that those present 
desire to remedy these evils. We are 
agreed as to the evils, and we all wish to 
remedy them ; but we are not all agreed 
upon what are the best means to be taken 
for so doing. 

I have had some experience in this 

matter; for since 1859, when I helped 

to form the Society for the Employment 

of Women, the subject of the industrial 

* A paper read at Glasgow in 1894. 



position of women has been my chief study 
and main interest. 

I speak, therefore, as one whose good- 
will cannot be doubted. 

The immediate question now before us 
relates to women as inspectors, and we have 
to consider how women who occupy this 
honourable position can most eifectually 
benefit the women who are employed in the 
factories, workshops, and other places which 
it is their duty to inspect. 

There is one point on which they may be 
of immense use, and that is in remedying 
the miserable sanitary condition of these 
localities. 

That the condition is almost invariably 
miserable appears very plainly in the 
reports of the lady Commissioners, 

In factories and workshops all over the 
country, and even in fashionable shops in 
the best parts of London, great negligence 
prevails in providing sanitary accommodation 
for the workwomen, who must often suffer 
, in their health from this cause. 
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I think that to see to this matter is the first 
duty of women inspectors as far as the law 
pennits ; and where the law does not permit, 
efforts should be made by ourselves and all 
benevolent persons to extend the law in this 
direction. 

The duty of a woman inspector is to see 
that the law is carried out with regard to 
sanitary arrangements, that the hours of 
work are not illegally prolonged, and that 
all legal safeguards against dangerous 
machinery or dangerous kinds of work are 
provided by the employers. 

It is her duty to protect working women 
as far as the law permits. She should 
regard herself always as their friend, and 
should remember that she has been appointed 
for their benefit. 

If it should be proposed to alter the law 
in any respect, and she should think it right 
to make any remarks on the subject in her 
report, it is the woraen themselves whom 
she should consult on the point — not the 
employers, not the overseers, not the men 
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engaged in the same factory or workshop, 
but the women themselves, in private ; for 
who can know as well as they can whether 
the work makes them ill or not ? Who can 
know so well as old and experienced work- 
women what eftect such and such alterations 
in the law would have upon them ? 

If working women had been more con- 
I suited before the passing of the Factory and 
Workshops Act at present in force, it would 
I have been different from what it is now. 

By this Act some good has been done, 
but also some harm. 

If woi'king women had been fairly con- 
^ suited, all the good might have been dune, 
^ and the harm omitted. 

In the fancy bleaching trade, for instance, 

1 women have been altogether turned out of 

j employment ; for it is an irregular trade, 

which long hours must at times be 

worked, and as women are not allowed to 

work for more than a certain number of 

hours, they have been dismissed, and their 

I places filled by men. 
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Now, if the women had been consulted, 
they would have begged that their trade 
should be exempted from the action of the 
Bill, and their petition would probably have 
been granted. 

I have been told that the Act has had 
the same effect in some other trades, so that 
the number of women thus turned out of 
work must be very considerable. 

Let ua consider the effect of turning a 
respectable woman out of work. What does 
she do ? She turns to some other trade, 
probably needlework, and offers to work for 
less than those already employed, and by 
competition beats down wages. When large 
numbers of women are turned out of some 
trade, they inevitably lower wages in all 
trades. 

It is said that women's wages do not rise 
as fast as men's wages. Is that surprising ? 

I will give you another instance of the 
advisability of always consulting the women 
themselves about legislation concerning their 
trades. 




» 



Some years ago reports were circulated 
as to the wretched condition of coal-pickera 
ill the Black Country. They were described 
us suffering terribly in health from exposure 
to the weather. They were also said to be 
very immoral, and their dress was described 
as most improper ; and on all these grounds 
it was urged by the coal-miners that Par- 
liament should prohibit the employment of 
women in such brutalizing work. 

On hearing this, the Society for the 
Employment of Women sent ladies down to 
investigate, and some benevolent ladies went 
»f their own accord. 

They found a most healthy set of girls, 
and a few women — well paid, and liking 
their trade. 

The clergyman of the parish said they 
'ere remarkable for their good behaviour, 
and their dress was what you see in these 
photos. 

So the society brought up a dozen girls 
to show to the Home Secretary of the day, 
and the attempt to turn them out of work 
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tailed ; but had the women themselves not 
been consulted, it would infallibly have 
succeeded. 

At this moment it is intended to bring 
forwajd amendments to the Factory and 
Workshops Act, which, if passed, will have 
the effect of turning many thousands of 
women out of work. These amendments 
were only prevented from being brought 
forward last session by press of Parlia- 
mentary business. Next year they will 
certainly be brought forward again. 

One of the amendments is for the regu- 
lation of laundries, to prevent women fioni 
working in them for longer than ten hours a 
day. They may work firom six to six o'clock, 
seven to seven, or eight to eight, as thej^ 
please, with two hours for rest and refresh- 
ment. This regulation is to apply only tn 
women. Laundries where men are employed 
may work as long as is convenient. 

The occasion of this Bill being brought 
forward is a rivalry which has arisen between 
the new steam laundries, in which men are 
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employed to wash, and the old-fashioned 
hand laundries, in which women are em- 
ployed. It has been found that one man 
can, with the aid of steam and machinery, 
do the work of five women. This is, of 
course, a great economy to the owner of the 
laundry ; for though the wages of one man 
may be equal to the wages of two women, 
he saves the wages of the other three. 
Steam laundries can therefore undersell the 
hand laundries ; and, although I personally 
regret the change, there is nothing to find 
fault with in this. Machinery is cheaper 
than hand labour ; men know how to 
manage steam-engines, and women do not ; 
80, naturally, the work in the steam laundries 
falls to men. No one is to blame ; the 
blame conies further on. Steam laundries 
do the washing cheaper than hand laundries, 
but not equally well. Delicate things get 
torn, and people who are learned in the 
subject discover other defects ; consequently, 
particular people continue to employ hand 
laundries. 
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The steam laundries have the custom 
of schools, and of people who are not very 
particular ; but the particular people are 
numerous, and small hand laundries continue 
to exist. 

This is vexatious to the owners of steam 
laundries, and to the people who work in 
them, and to the makers of the clever 
machinery which, does the washing. 

The question then arises, how to get more 
custom for the steam laundries, and the plan 
is to induce Parliament to limit the hours of 
work in the hand laundries so as to cause 
the women to fail in sending the clothes 
home punctually in case of any extra press 
of work. The customers of the hand 
laundries, being inconvenienced by not 
getting their clothes back at the proper 
time, would be very likely to transfer their 
custom to the steam laundries, preferring 
somewhat inferior work to the inconvenience 
of unpunctuality. 

The steam laundries, being worked by 
men, with only a small number of women 
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ironers, could always be punctual. If any 

press of work oceuired, the washing could go 

on till twelve o'clock at night, or later. It 

is a capital plan, but I don't think it will 

succeed, for I hope that all pi-esent will help 

to prevent it.* It is said that in Glasgow 

alone, if Mr. Asquith's Bill became law, it 

' would lead to the closing of such a large 

I number of small laundries that four or 

I five thousand girls would be thrown out 

of employment. If only half of these were 

; thrown out of work, it would still be a 

fearful thing. 

The capitalists who have set up steam 
laundries which are very profitable, and who 
wish to set up more, have found supporters, 
strange to say, among philanthropists, on 
the ground that women in laundries often 
work very long hours, and ought to be pre- 
vented in their own interests from so doing. 
It appears, from a report furnished by 
Miss Irwin to the committee of a trades- 
union of this town,+ that women in Scotland 
*= Unfortunately it did pass. t ( 
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habitually work much longer hours than 
they do in England. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that this report is founded, to a 
considerable extent, on the statements of 
laundry-men and of women who work under 
or with them ; that is to say, on the 
evidence of persons whose interest it is to 
put an end to the small hand laundries. 

But even granting that Miss Irwin's 
report was founded solely on the evidence 
of the women themselves, it refers to Scotland 
only ; and it is surely not reasonable to inflict 
a burdensome law on washerwomen south of 
the Tweed because those who live north of 
it require protection. 

A report made months ago by three 
ladies as to the condition of laundries in the 
neighbourhood of London shows the state 
of affairs there. You will see that London 
washerwomen are an independent race, diffi- 
cult to oppress, not at all like the meek and 
gentle creatures whom you are blessed with 
in Scotland. 

I would, however, suggest that, before 
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' bringing forward a law even for Scotland 
[ alone, the women in the small laundries 
' should be consulted. 

This can easily be done. Let each lady 
just ask the woman who brings home the 
clothes her opinion on the subject, and if it 
turns out that the women in this neighbour- 
hood really do wish for a law preventing 
long hours of work, then let the Bill be 
brought forward for Scotland, and for Scot- 
land only. 

If the women do not wish for it, but, on 
the contrary, object to interference, then let 
there be an end of the matter. 

Another amendment to the Factory and 
Workshops Act is even more important 
than the laundry business. 

The amendment proposes to give the 
Home Secretary for the time being the power 
to prohibit the employment of women in any 
industry which he may consider dangerous 
or unhealthy. Just consider what a fright- 
ful amount of power it is proposed to confer 
on a fallible human being. 
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Tht' ntost absolute monarch was never 
iuvested witli such authority. Some people 
limy ittraiti this as beneficent legislation, 
but what would they say if it was proposed 
to tiiBiot such beneficent legislation on men? 
It would not be difficult to bring medical 
authorities to show that tailors are specially 
subject to consumption, and that their chil- 
divu inherit consumption from them ; but 
if the Home Secretary were to prohibit men 
IVom becoming tailors, it would be regarded 
as monstrous tyranny, and if he proposed 
to turn out of work men who already had 
become tailors, it would be rightly denounced 
as a hideous cruelty ; it woidd never be con- 
sidered to be a piece of beneficent legisla- 
tion if applied to men. But this is what it 
is proposed to do with women. 

Sis hundred women* are already con- 
demned to be turned out of the lead factories 

* According to the statement of the Department 
Committee, six hundred would be turned out of work ; 
in reality the numbers would be larger, but it may be 
hoped that the new Home Secretary will not exercise 
the power. 
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as soon as tho Home Secretary gets the 
power, because it is an unwholesome trade, 
and some young underfed girls, sad to say, 
have died of it, and more have suffered from 
it. Many a young lad, whether underfed 
or not, has died of tailor's work, and more 
have suffered. 

The infants of the women employed in 
lead works sometimes die of convulsions ; the 
children of tailors often die of consumption, 

I which is worse. If tailors were prohibited 

I from working, for the good of the public 
health, it would at once be seen that they 
ought to be compensated and receive a pen- 
sion from the State for the rest of their 
days. Yet old women of fifty years of age 
and upwards, who are engaged in the lead 
trade at good wages, are to be turned out of 
work without a shilling of compensation, to 
end their days in the workhouse. 

There are very many more trades threat- 
ened. Our friends the coal-pickers are 

I among them. The miners are still bitterly 

, opposed to their employment. 
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They will press hard upon the Home 
Secretary to prohibit it, and with the im- 
mense political influence possessed by trades- 
unions, how is a Secretary, whether Liberal 
or Conservative, to oppose them ? 

At present he can shelter himself behind 
Parliament, with whom such prohibitions 
now rest, but he will be unable to do so 
then. Once give the Home Secretary this 
power, he will be forced to use it, and women 
will be driven out of every tolerably well- 
paid employment. 

I hope all present will unite to prevent 
such misery from being inflicted on women 
whose only crime is a desire to earn an 
honest living by the work of their hands. 

So far, what has been said refers to the 
duties and difficulties of women as factory 
inspectors, a position requiring, besides 
business capacity, a large amount of tact, 
judgment, and caution. 

These appointments having been made 
avowedly as an experiment, women are, so 
to speak, on trial as to their ability to 
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manage these matters wisely and impar- 
tially. 

Time will not permit — ^but, indeed, it is 
scarcely necessary — ^to point to the admir- 
able work already done by ladies as in- 
spectors of needlework in England and 
Ireland ; of the boarding-out of pauper 
children, and of lace-work ; nor to speak 
of the good prospect opening of further 
employment for qualified women as sanitary 
inspectors. 
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CHAPTER V. 

women's work and the factory acts.'*^ 

The Factory and Workshops Act of 1895 
comes into force on January 1. That Act 
binds many new duties on employers, and 
creates many corresponding offences, making 
it important for all who care for the welfare 
of the workers affected to gauge the scope 
and the effects of its provisions. 

To inquire into the working of a law 
which is to apply to the industrial popu- 
lation of a great industrial country is by no 
means so simple a matter as might be sup- 
posed. The intricacy of the subject is 
increased by the manner in which each 
succeeding Factory Act alters its prede- 

* Reprinted from the Englishwoman* s Beview, 
January 15, 1896, and written by the Editor, Helen 
Blackburn. 
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cessors, repealing some of their provisions, 
altering some, and adding new ones, so that 
three distinct Acts, each full of details, have 
to be studied side by side. 

The special line of inquiry which this 
paper has in view is, however, somewhat 
simplified by the fact that the offences under 
these Acts, although mixed up in the 
Statutes, really fall into three distinct classes. 

First. — Offences which arise from inade- 
quate protection from injury from'outside — 
such as insufficient fencing of ^machineiy, 
insufficient ventilation, and other circum- 
stances beyond the possible control of the 
workman, but within the possible control of 
the employer. 

Second. — Offences against workers who, 
being minors, are under parents or guardians, 
and therefore are not legally free agents. 

Third. — Offences which arise from arbi- 
trary restrictions placed by law on the self- 
regarding actions of persons of mature years 
and sound mind. 

The first and second classes of offences 
5 
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are based on the principle that the law must 
provide for the security of life and limb of 
each from injury or arbitrary interference 
by the neglect or the wilful acts of others, 
and must shield the minor from abuse by 
those who are legally his guardians. A 
number of human beings can never be 
brought into close and constant contact 
without regulations to guide their mutual 
conduct so as to reduce any mutual inter- 
ference to the smallest possible degree of 
inconvenience — just as strict rules of the 
road are needful at Charing Cross or Picca- 
dilly which would be useless and without 
meaning on the wild Yorkshire moors. 

But the third class of offences is of a 
fundamentally different character. Here 
the law actually commands the employer to 
limit the freedom of action of his hands — 
creates interference where before there was 
none. Such laws, though acting in the 
name of liberty, contravene the principles of 
liberty. Before the introduction of the 
Factory Acts, the irreparable act of suicide 
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was the only self-regarding action forbidden 
by law ; all other self-regarding actions were 
left to self-control. But factory legislation 
has introduced a steadily-increasing number 
of actions which the law forbids on the 
principle of not allowing a person to harm 
herself, and now the Act of 1895 largely 
adds to the range, and to the vexatious 
character of these prohibitions. Perhaps 
the readiest way to ascertain the ramifi- 
cations of interference with industrial work 
will be to study the reports of H.M, factory 
inspectors. The report issued last July, 
dealing with the year 1893, contains a long 
list of cases of infringements under the 
Factory Acts of 1 8 7 0- 1 8 9 1 . From this list 
it would seem that in that year over 500 
employers were summoned for employing 
about 1,690 women contrary to the pro- 
visions of the law. The offences may be 
ranged in two groups : those in which the 
employer requires, or at least encourages, 
his hands to work longer hours than Parlia- 
ment has deemed good for them, and those in 
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which he has neglected to make the due 
notifications in regard to hours of work. 



352 women gave cause to offend by working on 
Saturday balf-holiday. 

133 women gave cause to offend by working on 
Bpeoial holidays. 

652 women gave cause to offend by working on 
ordinary days beyond allotted hours. 

343 women gave cause to offend by taking meals at 
wrong hours or in wrong places. 



310 had been employed in places where proper 
notification bad not been offered, or due intimation of 
overtime not sent to the inspector. 

Seven-eighths of the offences were from 
working too long ; and the ' largest number 
of offences were connected with the different 
branches of work done by the needle ; but 
very various trades and manufactures fell 
under the ban, as shown by the table on p. 70. 
From this table it appears that the chief 
temptation of the British workwoman is to . 
work too long, to be too ready to give up 
holidays. That which had hitherto been 
regarded as a virtue has been turned into an 
offence. 
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' Oh, but it is not the workwoman who 
has to bear the brunt of the law ; it is the 
"thoughtless employer.'" Such is the ready 
answer of the ' philanthropists ' who have 
encouraged thia restrictive legislation. 

But can we be sure of this ? 

The Factory Acts nominally lay the 
burden on one set of persons only, but 
practically both consumer and worker are 
affected. The consumer is not, however, 
taken cognizance of by the law ; he may be 
passed over so far as the inquiry of the 
moment is concerned, and the question at 
issue resolves itself into this : Can working 
women, as a whole, be benefited by harrying 
their employers ? Law is a two-edged 
sword, and oftentimes cuts where it is not 
intended. It is comparatively easy to in- 
voke the aid of a law. It is exceeding 
difficult to change the motives of men, yet 
without a change of motive the best in- 
tended laws may only create a desert, and 
call it peace. 

Have all other means been tried, and 
failed ? To this, again, the answer of the 
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It is surprising to read the references 
frequently made to the ignorance which still 
prevails, both amongst employers and em- 
ployed, in regard to the Factory Acts. The 
State has provided an elaborate system for 
the protection of the industrial population. 
That system has by no means accomplished 
all that it was expected to accomplish. The 
officials, appointed to see that it is properly 
carried out, show that numbers are in a 
state of ignorance as to the legal conditions 
under which their work is carried on. But 
instead of devising means for making the 
existing Acts more thoroughly known and 
tried, Parliament adds to the difficulty by 
a third Act, full of new complications. 

Miss Anderson's report is especially 
suggestive for those who would like to 
see ' protected persons ' shown how to protect 
themselves. She says (p. 27) that she has 
received a few written complaints ; she has 
'little doubt the number of communications 
would increase if knowledge of the means of 
addressing me were more widely known.' 
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She recommends the adoption of a system 
akin to that which is in use in France, 

where the workers are provided with 
schedules showing the general principles of 
the factory law and the special provisions 
which apply to them in their own particular 
trade. The desii'ability of some means for 
general diflFusion of information is illustrated 
by the remarks of inspectors in the East 
End of London and in South Wales, 

Miss Abraham states that in some 
localities the local authorities had circulated 
cards of infonnation as to some of the 
sanitary requirements, and says she believes 
that if the circulation of such cards were 
compulsory it would greatly tend to prevent 
infringements. She does not say on whom 
the compulsion should be laid, but the 
suggestion presents itself forcibly to the 
mind : Why are not the inspectors them- 
selves compelled to circulate such informa- 
tion ? At present it is their duty to see 
that employers have a big placard affixed on 
their walls, which is often never looked at, 
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and, when it is looked at, very partially 
comprehended. By placing in the hands of 
every worker a brief statement of the con- 
ditions required by the law for his own trade, 
and by providing supplies of such statements 
at the post-offices, where they may be had 
on application, the necessary information 
would be widely diffused. Notices of the 
new changes have been placed within the 
last few days at the post-offices {which have 
in these times largely replaced the churches 
as centres for publishing Government in- 
formation) ; why should they not remain 
permanently, and show, in a conspicuous 
position, how and where and when the 
inspector for the district can be approached ? 
At present a working woman — and probably 
equally a working man— seldom has any 
idea how to find an inspector. If the 
carrying out of the Factory Acts is so 
important for the well-being of the industrial 
population, surely those who are responsible 
for seeing them carried out should be acces- 
sible to those who have complaints to lodge. 
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The reports of the inspectors in the 
Manchester and Sheffield district confirm 
this need. In those two towns, also in 
Liverpool and Swansea, inspectors' offices 
have been opened, where the inspector can 
be himself seen, and where all information 
bearing on the Factory Acta can be supplied 
to inquirers (see p. 71). These offices have 
proved that employers are thankful for the 
opportunity aftbrded of getting information 
and suggestions. So far, in Manchester at 
least, the employed have made little use of the 
opportunity. Perhaps they have no need ; 
perhaps they are not yet fully aware of the 
existence of these offices. If such offices 
help to the fulfilment of the law in these 
towns, would not the extension of such 
offices be of more value than the addition of 
new perplexities — perplexities which must 
intensify rather than diminish the dangers 
attendant on restrictive legislation ? Letters 
which have appeared since these words were 
written, from H.M. inspector in the Bristol 
and other papers, requesting those interested 
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to apply at his office for information, indicate 
that such offices are being to some degree 
extended. 

The kindly legislator who wishes to 
protect women because they are helpless 
and ignorant only makes that helplessness 
greater by treating them as hopelessly help- 
less. To proclaim that any set of persons 
are unable to take care of themselves, and 
can only exist under protection, is to point 
them out at once to the unscrupulous as an 
easy prey. It is not the large employers, 
with spacious factories and means to increase 
their hands, who will be affected by the new 
Act ; it is the small employers, who are 
building up a business by degrees ; it is the 
unscrupulous employers, who are amassing 
wealth regardless of means, who will be 
touched. The first will be handicapped in 
lawful and laudable enterprise, and will turn 
off women from their employment rather 
than have the endless worries entailed. The 
second will go on employing women, but 
grind them down more hardly than before, 
to compensate for the extra risk and loss. 
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Moreover, all will be encouraged to evade 
the law, and the more the Factory Acts 
seek to prevail in every workshop, the 
wider will be the demoralization of perpetual 
evasion of law, with its pernicious teaching 
that law is an enemy to be avoided, not 
a friend to be respected. 

Again, let it be repeated that the Factory 
Acts are a combination of two classes of 
legislation — the regulations that are essential 
as guides of conduct, and which are, there- 
fore, helpful to all concerned in maintaining 
healthy discipline — and the regulations 
which prohibit purely self-regarding actions, 
thus diminishing the self-dependence of the 
worker. 

After January 1st, thousands of women 
will become unconscious law - breakers in 
their purely innocent, and often praise- 
worthy, efforts to increase their earnings, 
or to be friendly towards their employers. 
What has hitherto been right and good 
for them to do will be made an occasion of 
offence. 
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CHAPTER VI.- 



BKPORT TO THE SOCIETY FOB THE EMPLOYMENT 
OF WOMEN ON THE WORK OF WOMEN IN THE 
WHITE LEAD TRADE, AT NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
MARCH, 1895. 

There are five principal lead factories in 
Newcastle ; some of them have branches at 
Jarrow and other places down the river. 

Of these we visited four ; the other, 
Messrs. Cookson's, was further off, and we 
were assured that it was worked on the 
same excellent lines as Messrs. Foster, 
Blackett, and Wilson's. It was also the 
one place with which Miss Abraham found 
no fault in her report. 

The different owners and managers were 
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most kind io showing us everything, and 
inviting us to speak with the "women by 
themselves. 

We also had an interview with Dr. Red- 
mayne, of the Royal Infirmary. He seemed 
to think that the evil effects from working 
in lead could, in most cases, be avoided by 
care and cleanliness ; but that in these re 
apeets it was more difficult to control women, 
especially young women, who were not so 
much alive to the danger, and less amenable 
to discipHne than men. This, in his opinion, 
would be the only excuse for putting a stop 
to female labour in this work. As to com- 
paring the different effects of lead-poisoning 
on men and women, it was not possible to do 
so in this trade, because they did not do the 
same work. As a rule, only women worked 
at ' white beds' and ' stoves,' where there is 
most dust. 

He believed, also, that much depended on 
the conditions under which people worked, 
as he had kept a record and observed for 
years that there was a very marked differ- 
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ence in tlie number of cases which came to 
the infirmary from different factories. 

Dr. Oliver, who was on the Departmental 
Committee on White Lead {together with 
three factory inspectors), has made the sub- 
ject of lead and dust poisoning his speciality, 
and has written books upon the matter. 

Miss Abraham, in her evidence before the 
committee, stated that she had talked to the 
women themselves, and found that they 
would not consider it a hardship to be 
forbidden to work in a lead factory. We 
found no trace of such a feeling. They 
spoke of the work as very hard for the time, 
but the hours are comparatively short ; they 
knew the danger of the stoves and white 
beds, if they were not careful, but they 
asked what would become of them if it was 
stopped — work was scarce ; they could get 
nothing else. Several said it ' could not 
be done ; no one could stop the work.' They 
had no idea that the law could or would 
interfere with them. 

In most cases they do not work at lead 
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all the year round ; they hawk fish and do 
other work in the summer. Many work 
only for a short time, to keep things going 
while their husbands are sick or out of em- 
ployment. Some only work for three or 
four days in the week. More women applyfor 
work than the employers can take on. We 
were told that in Newcastle this plan of 
forbidding women's work in lead factories 
would mean loss of employment for 800 
women, and there was nothing to take its 
place. No alternative but the workhouse 
or — worse. 

The employers said their labour would 
probably be replaced by mechanical con- 
trivances, or the trade would go to 
Germany, where women also work, but 
are not so well paid. 



Messrs. Parker, Elswick Works. 

Upwards of 80 women are employed. 

Some had worked there for many years. 

Women over forty-five do not usually work 

at stoves or white beds. The greater 
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number are between twenty and thirty. A 
large proportion are married, but have not 
many children, Some looked pale and sickly, 
but many of them had good complexions 
and looked quite healthy. None of them 
appeared to find it any great exertion to 
carry a heavy weight balanced on the head. 
They were at liberty to arrange that for 
. themselves ; less weight means more jour- 
t neys backwards and forwards. They were 
given breakfast, new milk and bread, before 
they set to work, and a pint of soup and 
bread at eleven o'clock. There was a dining- 
room with kitchen-range where they could 
cook and eat their food. Baths, lavatories, 
towels, soap, brushes, hot and cold water, 
were provided. The women said they could 
have a bath whenever they wished, and 
I were obliged to take one once a week. 

Locke, Blackbtt, and Co., 47, Gallow- 

OATE, Newcastle, 

I employ from 60, 80, to 100 women, 
\ There is never any lack of applicants — 
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always more than they can take on. They 
give breakfast of tea or coffee and bread 
the first thing in the morning. Most of 
the women go out of the works for their 
dinner. The wages in all cases seem to be 
the same — 2a. for a certain amount of work. 
They can leave when that is finished, or 
they can do besides half as much again, and 
so earn 3b. Many of them can get away at 
twelve o'clock, others at three or four o'clock. 
It is generally the older women who do the 
additional half-day. All of them can earn 
12s. a week. Some of the younger ones 
do not come regularly, and therefore do not 
earn so much. More than half the women 
here were over thirty, and probably a third 
over foi-ty-five. 

Messrs. Foster, Blackett and Wilson, 
Hebburn, Jarrow-on-Ttne, 



have 313 names on their books, and employ 
from 100 to 200 women at a time. Bath 
and dressing rooms, dining-room, etc., were 
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all scrupulously clean and very comfortable. 
Here the women are obliged to change all 
their clothes, and are provided with com- 
binations and a skirt of dark blue flannel, 
besides the usual white cotton overall, white 
handkerchief for the head, and knitted 
woollen respirator. They get milk in the 
morning and soup at eleven o'clock, and, as 
usual, leave when their work is done. They 
seemed horrified at the idea of not being 
allowed to work ; said there was nothing else 
for them to do. Many of the women came 
from some distance, some of them by steamer 
om Newcastle. We were shown the register 
hich records the name, age, residence and 
attendance of each woman, also the ansemic 
cases which the doctor had ordered not to 
be employed again for two, three, or four 
months, as was expedient. The doctor sees 
them once a month. Roughly speaking, 
lese cases of illness were about 5^ per 
lent. In none of these factories did the 
'omen wear shoes or stockings when at 
[work. 
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Messrs. James and Ismat, Onseburn Works, 

Newcastle. 

They employ from 80 to 100 women, 
most of whom live in Newcastle, a large 
proportion being Irish. The manager finds 
them very independent, and more difficult 
to manage than the men. The firm used 
to provide breakfast for them, but of late 
the factory inspector made a fuss about 
their leaving the factory with the same 
shoes and stockings in which they had been 
at work. They refused to work in bare 
feet, as the women do in other places ; so 
the employers decided to stop the break- 
fasts, and provide shoes and stockings for 
them to work in. 

The wages appear to be the same in all 
these factories. About a third more women 
than men are employed. 

Helen Ogle Moore. 
Edith Hare. 
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